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poetry and mythology of the Indian tribes of America lead to the conclu- 
sion that the poetic ability of uncultivated races has been systematically 
cally decried. W. W. N. 

Traditions et Superstitions de la Boulangerie. Paul Sebillot. 
Paris : Lechevalier, 39, Quai des Grands-Augustins. 1891. Pp.70. 

This curious collection of superstitions relative to bread and to the art 
of baking is arranged under the heads of the Kneading-trough (le pktriti) 
the Oven, Bakers, and Bread. No attempt is made to discuss the subject, 
the pamphlet being simply a selection of notes taken from the author's 
reading. In Berry, it is regarded as profane to sit on an arche or kneading- 
trough, — a piece of furniture which is often beautiful in form and design, 
as shown by a cut representing one from Provence. A story is told of a 
thief who entered the window of a house with intent to commit an assassi- 
nation, but refused to step on the trough still containing dough, on the 
ground that to do so would be an impiety. 

In Brittany, when a housewife begins to knead dough, she makes the 
sign of the cross with her right hand, the left being placed in the trough ; 
she goes on in the same way to knead the dough, and after concluding her 
work shuts the trough (which has a lid), and also the door ; if a cat entered 
the room, the bread would not rise. It is supposed that certain women 
can cause the dough to multiply itself ; this they do by using a charm : " By 
your grace, Saint Alor and Saint Rioual, let it double itself for to-morrow." 
On the coast of the Channel, the dough is adjured to imitate the leaven, 
the wheat, the miller, and baker, and to rise. While working at making 
bread, it is forbidden to sing or whistle. Leaven is supposed to have cura- 
tive virtues. The bake-oven is a sacred object, and connected with a 
crowd of superstitions. The oven must be dedicated with ceremonies; 
in certain places of Brittany, the wood is watered with blessed water ; the 
proper heat is attested by the melting of a glass bottle ; at the end of 
the operation, an egg is broken for luck. Bread must not be cooked on 
certain days, as on Holy Friday (in Brittany), or during the night of All- 
Saints, when the ghosts would eat of it. In putting in the dough, no oath 
must be uttered ; if priests are abused, the bread turns out flat. There 
is a usage, general in France, that bread before being cut must be marked 
with the sign of the cross, and in some places the first mouthful of bread, 
is used to make this sign. The neglect of so marking the bread is supposed 
to involve misfortune. In Lille, to step on bread is a blameworthy act. It 
is a common superstition, that the falling of a piece of bread on the but- 
tered side is fatal to luck. It is said that formerly, in Brittany, this belief 
led to a method of divination, as many pieces of buttered bread were offered 
at wells as there were persons in a family, and auguries taken from the 
way they floated. 

Of other recent publications of the same author, we can here only give 
the titles, as follows : — 

Paul Sebillot. Legendes locales de la Haute-Bretagne. Les Margot 
la Fee. Maisonneuve and Leclerc 1887. Pp. 25. (Stories of this class of be- 
neficent fairies, supposed to live in dolmens, etc.) 



86 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Contes de Marins recueillis en Haute-Bretagne. Palermo : Giornale 
di Sicilia. 1890. Pp.60. (Reprinted from the Archivio delle Tradizioni Popolari.) 

Les Lutins. Vannes: E. Lafolye. 1890. Pp. 15. (Reprinted from the 
Journal des Traditions Populaires.) 

Les Pendus. Vannes : E. Lafolye. 1890. Pp. 19. (Reprinted from the 
Journal des Traditions Populaires.) 

La Litterature orale en France. Paris. Bibliotheque des Annales 
economiques. 1891. Pp. 12. (Memoir read at the Congres des Traditions Po- 
pulaires of 1889.) 

Autobibliographie. Paris. Librairie de l'Art Independant. 1891. Pp. 16. 
(A bibliography of all works and articles of the author.) 

Paul Sebillot. Notice biographique et bibliographique. By Lf.on Seche. 
Vannes : E. Lafolye. 1890. Pp. 35. 
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